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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN 1925 
Meaningful Messages Fresh from the Front 


Theological education in America is moving forward with a 
new stride. Shaking itself free from certain manacles of the 
past, charged with moral energy and spiritual power, vibrant 
with fresh courage and high purpose, sensitive to the demands 
of modern life, it is fast coming into step with other branches 
of practical and progressive science. Already aware of many 
far-reaching changes in the theological seminaries of the country 
during recent years, even the well informed observer is hardly 
prepared for the transformations reported in the series of re- 
markable letters received in reply to a recent request from 
CurRIsTIAN Epucation for data on seminary progress. The 
seminaries were asked for brief descriptions of changes in the 
curriculum, the strengthening of the faculty, increases in finan- 
cial resources and any other items that seemed significant. The 
cordial response has been gratifying and this opportunity is 
taken to acknowledge receipt of many excellent letters that could 
not be answered individually and heartily to thank all contribu- 
tors for their generous cooperation. 

It is impossible, in the nature of the case, to incorporate in a 
single article everything worthy of note reported by the fifty 
representative seminaries responding to our invitation, but it is 
with very great pleasure that CurisTIAN EpucaTIon presents a 
panoramic view of the field and a condensed summary of signifi- 
cant achievement in this important department of Christian 
education. 
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THE STUDENTS 


We come first to the very heart of the matter. Is the supply 
of ministerial students increasing or diminishing? Is the qual- 
ity of the average student higher or lower than in the past? 
What is the prospect of filling the seminary class-rooms with 
intelligent, earnest, purposeful young men and women? Let 
these seminary executives answer. 


Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg: ‘‘The en- 
roliment in the Junior Class is 22, the largest in twenty 
years.”’ 


Bexley Hall: ‘‘Bexley has almost doubled its numbers in 
a year and has this fall the largest entering class in the 102 
years of its history. The standards have been raised and 
almost all of our entering class are college-trained men.”’ 


The Newton Theological Institution: ‘‘The aceommoda- 
tions for men and for women have been asked to the limit of 
our capacity.’’ 


Boston University School of Theology: ‘‘The total enroll- 
ment last year was 452, including four fellows, seventy-eight 
graduates, 224 regular undergraduates, 43 special students, 
and 105 special students from the School of Religious Educa- 
tion. They came from 144 educational institutions, forty 
states, and nine foreign countries. The theological group 
proper were nearly all Methodists.’’ 


The Theological Seminary, Colgate University: ‘‘Our stu- 
dents show a high quality of scholarship in competition with 
the students of the college. Out of five students elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa distinction at the end of their junior year 
two were enrolled in the Seminary. The enrollment in the 
College was 754 and in the Seminary 54. This will show 
how our men measure up. The list of honor men in the Uni- 
versity for the last year has just been published. The two 
men who led the entire university were both registered in the 
Seminary. In each of the two upper classes, five of the ten 
honor men were from the Seminary, and in the senior, junior 
and freshman classes, the high ranking man was a Seminary 
student.’’ 
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The Biblical Seminary in New York: ‘‘ An interesting item 
has reached me this day, which is the opening of our twenty- 
sixth year, that we have over one hundred college graduates 
enrolled in the opening elasses. The educational qualifica- 
tion off students admitted is considerably higher due to 
stricter enforcement of the entrance requirements with refer- 
ence to collegiate preparation. This has resulted in reducing 
somewhat the number of students actually enrolled in the 
classes. The present indications are that this reduction will 
be overcome within the next year or two.”’ 


McCormick Theological Seminary: ‘‘The Seminary has 
opened this fall with an enlarged attendance of students over 
the number of the past year.’’ 


The Divinity School, University of Chicago: ‘‘We have 
constantly forty to sixty missionaries on furlough here at the 
University.’ 


Northern Baptist Theologicel Seminary, Chicago: ‘‘Our 
enrollment for this year up to date is 144, which is an in- 
crease of 8 per cent. to 10 per cent. over the number at the 
same relative time last year, which was up to date our largest 
year numerically.’’ 


Garrett Biblical Institute: ‘‘During 1924-25 the total 
registration was 421, by far the largest in the history of the 
school. The students came from 142 colleges and universities 
and from 37 states in the United States, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines and 11 foreign countries. They represented 
twenty different denominations. ’’ 


The Evangelical Theological Seminary: ‘‘In 1919, this, 
the oldest and largest seminary of the Evangelical Church, 
had a faculty of three members and a student body of thirty- 
nine. Today it has five full-time professors and an enroll- 
ment of ninety-one regular students in residence, and thir- 
teen graduate students in correspondence courses.’’ 


The Kansas City Theological Seminary: ‘‘ Regular classes 
in the student body have grown from 85 to 103, specials, 61; 
total under instruction in seminary building, 164. Much 
larger proportion of college undergraduates and graduates. 
In 1923, twelve colleges and teachers’ colleges represented ; 
in 1925, forty-two.’’ 
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Pacific School of Religion: ‘‘ A recent step was to try out 
the possibilities of an active recruiting campaign, direct and 
personal rather than extensive in character, reaching into 
several of the important colleges up and down the Coast. 
The results were immediate and highly gratifying. Our en- 
rollment has risen to just under a hundred and we have 
every reason to believe that when we get past the insistent 
pressure of financial endeavor so that a really appropriate 
amount of time can be put upon the work of recruiting, our 
enrollment can be steadily increased. We can gain not only 
larger numbers, but continually elevate the quality of the 
students coming to us. For the present our accommodations 
are so limited that there is little incentive to pass beyond the 
hundred mark.’’ 


Candler School of Theology, Emory University: ‘‘The en- 
rollment up to June of last year was 116. The present num- 
ber of students doing full theological work, including Master 
of Arts, 72, number of new men, 27. The latter are very 
high-class men, college-trained and highly recommended 
from their schools.’’ 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary: ‘‘Last ses- 
sion we had 415 licensed or ordained ministers enrolled and 
for the last four sessions, not including any summer school, 
our annual average enrollment was 429. During the four- 
year period thirty-three states and twenty-seven foreign 
countries were represented. Last session twenty-nine states 
and sixteen foreign countries were represented. 

‘‘The charter of our school does not admit women as 
regular matriculates so that when we give enrollment figures 
they apply to men only, and ministers at that. Women, how- 
ever, have free access to our classrooms and are given credits 
for their work. Our female students number around 250 
each year. These come from the W. M. U. Training School 
and the wives of married students. Married students num- 
ber about half of our enrollment. The Seminary assists them 
in securing suitable homes in the vicinity of the school and 
maintains a nursery for their children so that parents may 
attend classes. 

‘‘The Seminary has turned out over 6,000 alumni. These 
are in every state and on every part of the globe. They are 
chiefly pastors but also hold positions as executives, editors, 
secretaries, missionaries, professors, etc. 
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‘‘The Seminary has trained fifty-one per cent. of all the 
male missionaries the Foreign Mission Board has sent out 
during its history and has helped train thirty-five per cent. 
of the female missionaries. ’’ 


Hartford Theological Seminary: ‘‘The seminary has en- 
rolled this year two German students both of whom have 
done advanced work in their own country in the field of 
Theology, one of whom is returning to be a professor in the 
University of Giessen. These earnest and scholarly men 
have been warmly received alike by the faculty and stu- 
dents, and are eager to study the particular philosophical 
and theological outlook which they find in the Protestant 
churches of America, and which in so many ways differs 
from the characteristic theological outlook of Germany.”’ 


StupENT AID 


The problem of student aid, like poverty, seems to be perpetual. 
What is new, is the scientific study of the facts and conditions 
inherent in the situation. 

Rochester reports that the trustees and faculty are working on 
this problem. There is a definite conviction that the ancient 
method of rendering aid to ministerial students is indefensible, 
but the new detailed arrangements are as yet inchoate. 

Some seminaries seem to be well on the way to at least a par- 
tial solution. Vanderbilt adheres to the scholarship plan. The 
Dean says: 


‘‘Through the investment of some of our funds in the es- 
tablishment of a Cafeteria on the campus, we have added 
quite an appreciable sum to our scholarship fund. We put 
the profits which may be had from the Cafeteria into our 
scholarship fund, and are able by that means to aid some 
fifteen to eighteen students who would otherwise find it very 
pe to make their living expenses while in residence 
with us.’’ 


From Dean Ladd, of Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, 
Conn., comes this bit of practical experience. 


‘*Perhaps the most distinctive feature about the Berkeley 
Divinity School is its Cooperative Plan. Under this plan 
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the whole student body takes part in the manual labor neces- 
sary to carry on the school life, such as caring for the fur- 
naces, waiting on table, shovelling paths, working on the 
garden and lawns as well as carrying on a small amount of 
Sunday work by way of assistance to neighboring churches. 
The whole financial proceeds of the work go into a common 
fund ealled the Cooperative Fund from which students who 
need financial aid to carry on their studies may be assisted. 
The faculty do their part toward helping the Cooperative 
Fund. Whatever comes to them by way of financial com- 
pensation for outside preaching and lecturing goes along 
with the students’ contributions into the Fund. 

‘‘The system is working very successfully. Experience 
shows that it has great advantages. It builds up the morale 
of the school life. It gives the needy student a chance to 
work his way through the school and it gives those who do 
not need financial assistance the opportunity by their work 
to help others and to make it possible for more men to re- 
ceive the benefits of a theological education that might other- 
wise be denied them. 

**One chief advantage of such a system is that everybody 
is on an equal footing financially. The amount needed to 
meet all school bills and other expenses has been carefully 
figured out. Some students can, of course, pay all their ex- 
penses themselves. Others can pay only a part, some noth- 
ing. At the beginning of the school year each student con- 
fers with the faculty adviser and decides with him how far 
short, if at all, he is likely to fall of the whole amount and 
how much he will need from the Cooperative Fund and the 
regular scholarship funds of the school. Each quarter a 
school meeting is held, attended by students and faculty, at 
which the whole work of the quarter is reviewed, and at that 
time each student receives a check representing a quarter of 
the full yearly amount. Students on their part agree to 
meet all bills promptly. Special exigencies are met by loans 
from the Cooperative Fund. The plan relieves the students 
of the uncertainty which is so great a handicap to study.”’ 


Two institutions mention fellowships and both mention fellow- 
ships for students from foreign lands. 

The Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, Mass., will 
soon have a $1,000 fellowship for advanced students, and a 
$1,000 fellowship for foreign students. 
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Union Theological Seminary, in New York, reports that in 
addition to the fellowships previously offered to students of theol- 
ogy from European countries (three for Scotland, one for Eng- 
land, two for France and one for Switzerland), funds have been 
provided this year for the appointment of a German fellow. 


PLANT IMPROVEMENTS 


Not all seminaries mention plant expansion, but that within 
the past three or four years marked advance in buildings and 
equipment has been registered by the theological schools as a 
group is a justifiable deduction from the facts we have. The 
Chicago Theological Seminary goes farther back to remind us 
that it began work in 1854 in a little four-room wooden structure 
on the West Side, is now enjoying an enviable location at the 
heart of the University of Chicago, with which it has been affili- 
ated since 1915, and expects when present building plans are 
completed to be housed in a million dollar plant, with classrooms, 
libraries, chapels, gymnasiums and dining rooms furnished in 
addition. The Divinity School of the University of Chicago is 
just finishing two new buildings, representing when completed 
and furnished, approximately $700,000. Garrett Biblical Insiv- 
tute dedicated in June, 1924, a new administration and classroom 
building costing about $500,000. 

President George W. Richards, of The Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Church in the United States, writes that his institu- 
tion has recently expended about $50,000 for the renovation of 
the chapel, including the gift of a pipe organ costing $5,000, and 
magnificent new art glass windows costing about $10,000. With 
dining hall, refectory and enlarged library facilities provided 
eight years ago, the material equipment is now considered 
complete. 

The Graduate School of Theology at the University of Dubuque 
is soon, for the first time, to have its own building. Ground has 
been broken and dedication is anticipated next summer. Our 
correspondent writes: 


‘‘So far the seminary has had no separate building, 
no separate library, and no separate dormitory. The friends 
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THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE FUTURE 


of the institution believed that for the continuance of the 
seminary it was necessary to give it a separate building, with 
its own classrooms, library, chapel and dormitory. The 
means are furnished by these friends. The building will 
bear the name Van Vliet Hall in honor of the founder of the 
institution. ”’ 


The Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, reports 
the addition to its facilities, without debt, of a desirable apart- 
ment house to be used as a home for seminary professors. There 
are twelve apartments, of which five are now occupied in this 
way. Land has been secured and paid for that is adequate for 
the erection of apartments for married couples. Fifteen hundred 
volumes have been added to the library during 1925. 

The Kansas City Baptist Theological Seminary has taken as its 
watchword, ‘‘The New Era.’’ It feels justified in this for many 
reasons, of which the first is entrance upon a new twenty-one acre 
site—a beautiful wooded knoll; erection of a ‘‘Woman’s Unit,”’ 
accommodating twenty, at a cost of $26,000, the first of six now 
planned ; erection of an administration building, Colonial style, 
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accommodating executive offices, nine recitation rooms, chapel, 
temporary library, seventeen dormitory rooms, culinary depart- 
ment, etc., costing, with fittings, $110,000 ; erection of a ‘‘ Married 
Students’ Home,’’ containing ten four-room apartments of mod- 
ern design, costing $24,000, the first of five, the funds for three 
being already provided by pledges; a nucleus of $10,000 for a 
library building. 

That the seminaries fully realize what adequate physical equip- 
ment may mean in increased efficiency is apparent from many 
comments, of which this from the President of Bonebrake is 
typical : 


‘*T suppose that the outstanding achievement at the Bone- 
brake Theological Seminary is the acquisition of a new 
campus of thirty-five acres in one of the choicest sections of 
the city of Dayton, and the completion of the new buildings. 
We have a very attractive seminary home.’’ 


Two very striking plant developments are reported by semi- 
naries independent of ecclesiastical control but in cordial affilia- 
tion with the Congregational churches,—one on the Atlantie and 
the other on the Pacific seaboard. President Mackenzie, of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, says: 


‘“‘The great building plan which Hartford Seminary 
Foundation has cherished for years is now being rapidly 
realized. We expect in September, 1926, to leave the old 
location on Broad Street and move to our new and beautiful 
plant on Girard Avenue. 

‘‘There will be erected and ready for occupancy the fol- 
lowing buildings: The new Library Building to house the 
famous Newton Case Memorial Library, which not only has 
a very large and complete theological list but many special 
collections connected with the work of the various schools 
comprising the Foundation (we have among the best collec- 
tions in America of Arabie and Chinese literature, and are 
gathering together collections bearing upon India, Africa, 
Japan and other mission fields) ; two dormitories, one for 
men and one for women ; the Recitation Hall of the Religious 
Education School; the Recitation Hall of the Theological 
Seminary. 

‘*It is a remarkable fact that practically the whole of the 
money for these buildings has been provided by the citizens 
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of Hartford, which city has done more through its gifts to 
Hartford Seminary Foundation directly for the cause of 
religious education in its various forms than any other city 
in the country in proportion to its size.’’ 


At Berkeley, California, the Pacific School of Religion has 


already re-located to great advantage. President Swartz says: 


‘‘We have secured with the purchase price of our old prop- 
erty, which was taken by the University, a tract of about 
five acres located within a few hundred feet of the north side 
of the university campus and within close walking distance 
of the School of Education on the campus. Onr new site is 
on a projecting buttress of the Berkeley Hills and rises high 
above the city. Both for its facility with relationship to the 
educational community and for its unsurpassable beauty, it 
is preeminently the place of all places for our School. 

‘Our architect has drafted for us a magnificent plant 
which will cost about a million dollars to complete. We are 
now building three units of this total project, which we hope 
to dedicate about the end of January including library, class 
and administration building, and a men’s dormitory. We 
are also building a beautiful belvedere at the extreme west- 
ern end of the campus which will command an unobstructed 
view of the Bay, the Golden Gate, San Francisco, Tamalpais, 
and all the beautiful western panorama. The main build- 
ings are being erected in Class A construction of the finest 
reinforced conerete and the Library is finished wholly in 
Boise stone. The dormitories are being built in stucco and 
exposed timbers. We have also subscribed the larger part of 
the amount needed to build a fairly sizable dormitory for 
married couples and for missionaries home on furlough who 
desire to study.”’ 


The Columbia Theological Seminary is changing base, return- 


ing to Georgia, from whence it moved, to South Carolina, in 1830. 
President Gillespie says: 


‘*The controlling synods have decided to remove Columbia 
Theological Seminary from Columbia, South Carolina, to 
Atlanta, Georgia. A campaign to make possible this removal 
is now in progress throughout the Synod of Georgia. The 
goal set for the Georgia Campaign is a site and $250,000 
from Atlanta, to be used as a building fund; and $250,000 
from the Synod outside of Atlanta for endowment. 
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‘‘In Atlanta a site of sixty-five acres has been given, lo- 
cated in Decatur, a suburb of Atlanta, and for the building 
fund $314,000, an over-subscription of $64,000, was pledged 
in Atlanta. 

‘‘The campaign outside of Atlanta in the Synod of 
Georgia for $250,000 is rapidly approaching a successful 
conclusion, with $200,000 already pledged. We hope to com- 
plete this part of the program by the first of December. 

‘‘Building on the new site will begin as soon as the Cam- 
paign for funds is concluded. The Seminary will begin 
work in its new location in the fall of 1927. The Centennial 
will be celebrated in Atlanta in 1928.”’ 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, at Louisville, 
also moving to a new location. Their correspondent writes: 


‘‘The most outstanding stride in progress here has been 
our building a new home. 

‘*We have purchased fifty-one acres in the eastern sub- 
urbs of Louisville where we are putting the finishing touches 
on a $2,000,000 plant.”’ 


me 


S 


This Seminary makes an interesting announcement with regard 


to the board of trustees: 


‘*T think you will be interested to know that our board last 
May appointed a committee, part of whose duty is to report 
upon a plan for reducing the number of our trustees. The 
body has grown to be more than one hundred in number and 
is becoming unweildy. It will be reduced in all probability 
at the next board meeting to considerably less than half that 
number.’’ 


FINANCES 


Money is sometimes called the ‘‘acid test’’ of sincerity and 
serviceableness. Seminaries, like other enterprises seeking funds, 
must be able to justify their claims to consideration at the hands 
of philanthropically-minded folk. That they are the objects of 


increased benefactions is abundantly evident even from our some- 
what fragmentary data. 


The Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., reports 
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that the million-dollar endowment raised during 1922-23 is now 
being paid in, making possible many improvements. 
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Boston University School of Theology states that it receives 
about $7,500 more income from endowment than two years ago, 
and that its standing debts have all been paid. Last year, for the 
first time in its history, a grant of $15,000 on current expenses 
was received from the connectional funds of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Salaries of profes- 
sors have been slightly advanced. An anticipated deficit of 
$24,000 in 1924 actually amounted to approximately $15,000. 
Three hundred Methodist churches in New England have prom- 
ised small contributions toward current expenses of 1925-26. 

Auburn Theological Seminary reports $100,000 added to its 
permanent funds last year. Bloomfield Theological Seminary 
has just come into a legacy of $50,000 which by vote of the direc- 
tors will be devoted to the endowment of the chair of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis. The Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the United States has added to general endowment 
since 1920, $160,000, not counting $65,000 given as an annuity. 
Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio, is now engaged in an endowment 
campaign. To date $200,000 have been secured and they expect 
to reach their goal of $300,000 before the end of the year. Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary’s endowment has grown to $1,000,000, 
and this will soon be supplemented by the generous bequests of 
the late Victor F. Lawson. 

The Seminary presents the following statement: 


‘‘The Seminary’s endowment in 1923 was $1,000,000. 
At that time, the Board of Directors determined to launch 
an aggressive campaign of educational promotion and finan- 
cial organization, to raise an additional $1,000,000, half of 
which should be used for new buildings and half for en- 
dowment. 

‘‘The Alumni and other campaign leaders were so scat- 
tered, however, that in the larger part of the field it was 
found impossible to work up enough enthusiasm to enlist the 
support of volunteer solicitors, and as a result, although the 
advertising was all that could be desired, only half the 
$1,000,000 was raised, most of which has ben used for the 
erection and equipment of much-needed buildings. 

“‘The Seminary then began to build up a first-class field 
organization, with the thought of continuing its financial 
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campaign in small units, such as states, associations, and 
local churches, this to be supplemented by a continuous and 
widespread cultivation of solicitation of the more important 
individual prospects in its territory of sixteen states, and 
had sufficiently demonstrated the wisdom of this plan, to be 
sure of its ultimate success. 

‘‘In the summer of 1925, however, came the death of Vic- 
tor F. Lawson, of Chicago, a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, with his generous provision for the seminary’s 
needs, and the entire situation was changed.”’ 


To prevent possible misunderstanding of the immediate effect 
of the Lawson gift, President Davis made, on November 7, an 
official statement from which the following extracts are taken: 


‘The press gave wide currency to the statement that the 
Seminary was to receive four millions of dollars from the 
estate of Victor F. Lawson. This has given the impression 
that the Seminary is rich and does not need the financial 
support of individuals and churches any longer. This causes 
an immediate although temporary hardship, which ought 
steadily and quickly to be relieved. The actual situation is 
this: Mr. Lawson made an outright bequest of one hundred 
thousand dollars to the Seminary, which will be paid within 
the course of the time necessary to settle the estate, probably 
within a year of the date when the will was presented for 
probate in September. He also made the Seminary one of 
the four beneficiaries of his residuary estate. The amount 
of this and the time when the Seminary will come into the 
possession of any part of it, are wholly uncertain factors and 
bound up with the final fortunes of the Chicago Daily 
News.’’ 


The Divinity School of The University of Chicago reports 
recent aggregate gifts now totaling approximately $1,900,000; 
$1,200,000 of which represents gain in endowment. The Evan- 
gelical Theological Seminary at Napierville, Ill., has made un- 
usual progress during the last five years because of the church’s 
‘Forward Movement Campaign,’’ its endowment having been 
increased $150,000, and two special funds established of $100,000 
each, for Student Aid and Buildings. The Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., reports ownership of a fine plant free 
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from debt with steadily growing endowment amounting to nearly 
half a million dollars. At the centenary celebration of 1926 it is 
planned to considerably increase it. The same is true of the 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, which plans to raise 
a special centennial fund of $500,000 to mark its centennial in 
1927. The money will be used for new chairs, for fellowships, 
and increase in salaries of professors. 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, announced at com- 
mencement in May, 1925, that the Building and Endowment 
Fund Campaign for $4,000,000 had been successfully completed. 
This had wiped out the accumulated deficit of $839,859 and added 
materially to the permanent endowment of the seminary, which 
now amounts to $7,413,438. It also provides for several new 
buildings. 

The Hartford Theological Foundation was the recipient of a 
gift of $250,000 in 1924, practically all of which is to be held as 
permanent endowment. 

Central Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, has just cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary which is to be followed up by 
a financial campaign for larger endowment and additional 
buildings. 

The Northern Baptist Theological Seminary reports that 
$50,000 has been raised for endowment of the Weston Memorial 
Professorship of Pastoral Theology. 

The Kansas City Baptist institution says: 


‘‘No change in endowment except that endowment land, 
four years ago worth $100,000, is now probably worth 
$125,000 by reason of nearby industrial developments. 
Gross assets of the seminary are now $460,000 as against 
$253,000 reported in 1922. The President makes the inter- 
esting statement that ‘one local ‘‘drive’’ realized about 
$20,000, and one state-wide ‘‘drive’’ realized $58,000.’ ’’ 


Rochester Theological Seminary reports a gain of $178,000 
in permanent endowment since 1921. Alert to growing needs, 
the representative of this institution writes of wisely planning 
for the future: 
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‘«The trustees and the faculty have been feeling for a long 
time that the Seminary should expand its life in several di- 
rections. The growing registration deepens the conviction. 
An increased endowment is an essential feature of expansion. 
A quiet campaign for $325,000 with which to meet certain 
imperative objectives is in progress.”’ 


At The Biblical Seminary in New York there has been gradual 
accumulation of reserves and gifts with a very marked apprecia- 
tion in the value of the holdings of the Seminary. A new build- 
ing for the Lieutenant White Memorial Neighborhood House is 
in process of construction, and for this more than $200,000 is 
now available. 

Dean Brown, of Vanderbilt University School of Religion, 
writes : 

‘“We are in the midst of a canvass for funds, which has a 
prospect of yielding us some very substantial returns. 
About the only feature of note now is that we have added 
to our scholarship resources a fund which yields us approxi- 
mately $3,000.00 a year.’’ 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary reports encourag- 
ing growth here: 


‘““The endowment of the Seminary has increased from 
$1,500,000 to $1,900,000. We have been conducting a cam- 
paign throughout the South during the year 1925 for our 
necessary $2,000,000.00 fund. We anticipate a quiet cam- 
paign in some quarters of the North later as our school, 
while Southern ... is International and National. We 
are on the border line separating the North from the South 
and at a point where East meets West. 

‘‘ According to available figures the Seminary has the 
lowest unit cost of any Seminary. Our average annual cost 
per man is $197.95.”’ 


President McClure writes: ‘‘I am glad to state that income 
producing resources of McCormick Theological Seminary have 
advanced in the amount of $217,000 since we reported for the 
book, ‘‘ Theological Education in America.’’ 

The Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, youngest of Baptist 
seminaries and the only one of this fellowship in the West, re- 
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ports a total endowment of $150,000, of which $30,000 was re- 
ceived in 1924 and 1925. They already have a conditional pledge 
of $25,000 on an additional $100,000 to be secured in the near 
future. 

President Cutshali, of Iliff School of Theology, says: 


‘‘We are increasing the resources of the school by collect- 
ing in as rapidly as possible the pledges taken two years ago. 
Also we are beginning this fall a joint campaign for Denver 
University, Iliff Graduate School of Theology and the Wes- 
ley Foundation at the State University, which will net, in 
new money, $100,000 for Iliff. We plan as a part of this 
forward program to build a modern, up-to-date Men’s 
Dormitory.’’ 


President Harmon, of Transylvania College of the Bible, states 
that a recent legacy enables his institution to add a man who 
shall organize a new Department of Christian Sociology. 

The Pacific School of Religion has increased its resources in 
four years by about $250,000, of which one-half is already in 
hand, the remainder in valid subscriptions. It seeks a million 
dollars in the early future. The school is the prospective bene- 
ficiary of a considerable income upon the death of present an- 
nuitants, which affords known stability in building up the en- 
larged plant. 

At San Francisco Theological Seminary the greatest change 
of the year was the erection of an entirely new Department of 
Missions, made possible by a memorial gift of $80,000. Increas- 
ing interest is being taken in annuity bonds offered by the Semi- 
nary, about $10,000 of these having been taken within the past 
year. 


THE FACULTIES 


It is one of the most encouraging features of this inquiry that 
new chairs and departments are being established, overloaded 
schedules are being relieved, salaries of professors are being 
raised, and the personnel generally is reported as of higher 
quality. 
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Several seminaries are or have been in the midst of administra- 
tive changes. At Garrett Biblical Institute, Professor Frederick 
Carl Eiselen, head of the Department of Old Testament Interpre- 
tation since 1902, in August, 1924, succeeded President Charles 
M. Stuart, who resigned on account of ill health. Two years ago 
the Theological Seminary of Colgate University called Dr. 
Thomas Wearing from the principalship of Woodstock College 
to the chair of New Testament Interpretation, and last year ap- 
pointed him dean. At Columbia Theological Seminary (South 
Carolina) President John M. Wells has been succeeded by Dr. 
Richard T. Gillespie. At Newton President George E. Horr has 
just closed under the provisions of the seminary’s retirement 
schedule a long period of active service, and his successor is yet 
to be chosen. At Atlanta Theological Seminary, Dr. Frank R. 
Shipman, who resigned for health reasons a year ago, has been 
succeeded by Dr. Lewis H. Keller, General Superintendent of 
the Congregational Church Extension Boards in the Southeast, 
who will take up active service in Atlanta January 1, 1926. At 
lliff School of Theology, Denver, Dr. Elmer Guy Cutshall was 
inaugurated as the new president on October 29. The Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Chicago, 
which suffered the loss of its president, Dr. Whitteker, last spring 
and has yet to install his successor. 

Even where staff enlargement may be necessary, it is often 
the primary dutv of an institution to set its present household 
in order by an evaluation of its current offerings and reorgani- 
zation of the faculty. The Candler School of Theology, Emory 
University, has been doing this. It reports nine departments 
with a full-time professor in each. Whereas three years ago one 
man was doing work in both Sociology and Religious Education, 
there are now two distinct departments. It is hoped that within 
a short time, assistance from the Board of Missions may enable 
the seminary to add a man who shall develop Rural Sociology 
as a separate entity. 

The Union Theological Seminary, Virginia, has also been dis- 
tributing work formerly crowded into related but overloaded 
departments. A new man has been added in the Department 
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of English Bible and Pastoral Theology, and another in the 
Department of Christian Missions. The trustees have definite 
plans for the establishment of two new chairs, distributing the 
work in Homiletics and Apologetics which has hitherto been 
taught in connection with other subjects. 

To afford practical relief to the overburdened executive, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute has added to its regular staff a Field Sec- 
retary, whose special responsibility will be the development of 
its financial resources, which have lagged behind the recent edu- 
cational development. The Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church in America, Lancaster, Pa., reports the installa- 
tion of a competent secretary for the president, who at the same 
time has supervision of the dining and dormitory halls. Lan- 
easter also reports the addition of a trained librarian who is an 
expert cataloguer, and an organist who is teacher of sacred music 
and is charged with responsibility for daily and other religious 
services. 


CooPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


Seminaries affiliated with other institutions of higher educa- 
tion find such relationship a source of increasing satisfaction. 
This is mentioned by Boston, Newton and the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, which have arrangements for ex- 
change of students with Harvard, by the Chicago Theological 
Seminary operating on a similar basis at the University of Chi- 
cago, by Garrett, which also borrows many part-time instructors 
from Northwestern, and Vanderbilt, which in addition to its 
connected with the University avails itself of friendly coopera- 
tion with the George Peabody College for Teachers, the Y. M. 
C. A. College, and Searritt, though as yet there is no formal 
arrangement for exchange with the latter. Colgate University 
Theological Seminary owes much to the parent institution. The 
arrangement at Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, Minn., is so 
unique and has such suggestiveness that we quote almost the en- 
tire statement as submitted by Warden Kramer: 


“Seabury Divinity School is now in the sixty-eighth year 
of its work. Up to two years ago we had a preparatory 
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department where men without a college degree, coming 
mostly from high schools, were given a two years’ course, 
preparatory to beginning the study of theology. I had al- 
ways felt that this system did not give good results and was 
inadequate. 

‘‘Two years ago I found a solution of the problem. The 
plan, in brief, is as follows: All candidates for the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church, who come to Seabury for their 
theological training without a college degree, are sent to 
Carleton College by Seabury, if they can pass the entrance 
requirements, to study for the A.B. degree. During their 
freshman and sophomore years they are in residence at 
Carleton; during their junior and senior years at Carleton 
they live at Seabury Hail in Faribault and go to Carleton 
for their college work. 

‘‘During these four years of study at Carleton College, 
even when they are in residence at Seabury during their 
junior and senior college years, they take no studies what- 
ever at Seabury. There are certain electives offered by 
Carleton which are required subjects in the theological 
course at Seabury, i.e., Greek, History of Religions, Ethics, 
ete. These subjects are taken by these prospective theologi- 
cal students, so that when they have finished their work at 
Carleton they are able to enter the Middle Class in Seabury. 
Thus the usual seven years of training—four of college and 
three of seminary work—are cut down to six. 

‘*Carleton College gives some scholarships and we give 
scholarships to help the men through Carleton. 

‘‘Here we have cooperation between a college whose 
foundation is Congregational and a seminary which is Epis- 
copal. I am confident that the plan will prove a success and 
we shall send out better trained men into the Episcopal min- 
istry than under the old system. But the cooperation be- 
tween the two Christian bodies is the thing to be noted.’’ 


The exchange not only of students but of professors is a definite 
sign of progress. The Secretary of the Committee on Goodwill 
between Jews and Christians of the Federal Council of Churches 
reported on October 8 that ‘‘the representatives of five theologi- 
cal seminaries in the Middle West met in Chicago two weeks 
before, for the arranging of exchanges in the ensuing school year 
by which Jewish professors will give courses of lectures in Chris- 
tian seminaries and vice versa. Seminaries of Methodist, Con- 
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gregational, Baptist and Presbyterian affiliations are cooperating 
with the Hebrew Union College in this way.’’ 

Both The Bonebrake Theological Seminary (United Brethren) 
and Central Theological Seminary (Reformed Church, U. S.), 
located in Dayton, O., state that they have found exchange of 
professors in several important departments decidedly helpful. 
President Howard, of Bonebrake, says: 


‘*Our faculty has been strengthened by a plan of exchang- 
ing professors. Last year the Central Seminary professors 
of Homiletics and Church History gave courses here, and 
the Bonebrake professors of Religious Education and Mis- 
sions gave similar courses in Central. This year three pro- 
fessors from Central Seminary will give courses here at 
Bonebrake.’”’ 


In connection with plans for bringing students into touch with 
practical church administration by ‘‘case work,’’ and in gradu- 
ate seminars, men skilled along specific lines are called in, thus 
freshening the intramural streams of academic study and stimu- 
lating individual initiative in clinical work. 


President Richards states that at Lancaster the representatives 
of the boards of the Reformed Church in the United States ‘‘are 
invited to deliver from one to four lectures on their work, the 
purpose being to bring the student in the seminary into direct 
touch with the work of the church at large.’’ A _ special 
‘*Patrons’ Fund’’ enables the president to procure lecturers of 
note from time to time to address the students on religious and 
social subjects, and it is with this same fund that the senior class 
are taken for a week-end to New York City, where they visit 
chureh and social settlements and attend religious services in 
metropolitan churches on the Sabbath. 

President Landon, of San Francisco, Theological Seminary, 
reports the broadening effect of a weekly luncheon seminar held 
in Trinity Church Center from twelve to two o’clock throughout 
the seminary year. The work is carried on in cooperation with 
Trinity Church and the Department of Country Life of the 
Presbyterian Board of National Missions and is under the care- 
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fully supervised direction of the Department of Sociology. He 
says: 

‘*Pastors of churches, extension secretaries, police and 
probation officers, labor leaders, supervisors of recreation 
and others engaged in similar work address this group. 
Round table discussion follows the address. This is required 
of students holding city church scholarships and elective for 
all others. This work has been found so important that the 
number of credits for those who do the work satisfactorily 
has been increased from two, last year, to four the current 
year.’”’ 


The Vanderbilt School of Theology is likewise having notable 
success in providing fresh stimulus through courses conducted 
by one or two of the outstanding ministers of the city in the 
Department of Practical Theology. Dr. Carey E. Morgan and 
Dr. James I. Vance are giving courses of lectures that have 
proved very popular among the students. 

When a seminary is determined to have the best, it seems not 
impossible to secure it. San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
for instance, felt its requirements in public speaking should be 
increased. Two full days are now given by one of the best in- 
structors in this subject in the University of California. In 
addition to this, they have an instructor in Vocal Culture and 
Church Music. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF New CHAIRS 


There comes a time in the life of a growing institution when 
it must ‘‘lengthen its cords and strengthen its stakes,’’ which 
means not only internal reorganization but the addition of new 
departments. There are many encouraging reports of such ex- 
pansion. Berkeley Baptist Divinity School reports that ‘‘with- 
in the last three years four full-time professors have been added 
to the faculty and every department has been strengthened.”’ 
The Pacific Theological Seminary has just added to its faculty 
the first of several anticipated new professors. This professor 
is Director of Student Activities and Professor in the Practical 
Department. He gives pastoral care not only in the classroom 
but directly supervises the men in their required outside work. 
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The Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., and 
Crozer Theological Seminary each report the addition of a Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education. The Western Theological Semi- 
nary, Pittsburgh, announces the establishment in 1924-25 of two 
new instructorships, one in Religious Education and one in Mis- 
sions. This step looks forward to the establishment of a chair 
for which an endowment of $100,000 is now being sought. Bos- 
ton University School of Theology has this to say of its faculty: 


‘“We have added a full-time assistant professor of Bibli- 
eal and Cognate Languages and a full-time professor in 
Bilingual Church Work (which last is supported by the 
Board of Home Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church). We have ceased placing our main reliance for 
library resources upon the General Theological Library and 
have employed a full-time librarian with student helpers as 
assistants to supervise and develop the library of the school. 
(We have already added several thousand new titles and 
greatly enlarged our library facilities.) We have in con- 
templation the addition of another full-time professor of 
City Church Work at the earliest possible moment.’’ 


The Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, reports thus on 
its teaching staff: 


‘** At present not all our endowment has been paid in and 
not all of the income from it is available. When, however, 
the full benefits are received, the school will have a profes- 
sor of Christian Social Ethies (now an instructor) and a 
professor of Religious Education (now a yearly lecturer). 
The school has already a professor of the History of Relig- 
ion and Missions. In the field of Practical Theology, spe- 
cial attention has recently been given to the subject of 
Pastoral Care. Professor Richard C. Cabot, of Harvard 
Medical School, has given a course on The Study of Per- 
sonality ; a course on Pastoral Care by the Case System is 
now being given and instruction in Psychotherapy has been 
a feature of a similar course for the last few years.’’ 


The Divinity School, Yale University, has added one full pro- 
fessor this year, Dr. Robert Seneca Smith, formerly Professor 
of Bible in Smith College, whose specialty is Christian Nurture, 
in the Department of Religious Education. 
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The Dean of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago 
writes: 


‘We are finding a continual number of new professors, 
have been able to raise the salary of our present staff, and 
are about to develop a number of new undertakings in the 
way of research in the various fields of interest, particularly 
in missionary education.’’ 


The Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, reports 
three additional full-time professors—one to strengthen the De- 
partment of New Testament Interpretation, another as Asso- 
ciate Professor of Evangelism and Director of Practical Work, 
and an Assistant Professor of English Bible and Christian Edu- 
cation. The seminary also anticipates the early addition of a 
professor who will become Dean of the new Danish Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary Department. The Chicago Theological Semi- 
mary reports nine members on its own faculty, and that this 
number ‘‘is supplemented by three times as many more out- 
standing teachers in the Divinity Faculties of the University.’’ 
Garrett Biblical Institute, where during 1924-25 the teaching 
staff consisted of fifteen full-time men and thirteen part-time 
instructors, says: 


‘‘During the coming year the teaching staff will consist 
of sixteen full-time men and eighteen part-time instructors 
—the latter group made up in part of professors from 
Northwestern who give one or more courses at Garrett, and 
in part of men engaged in various types of religious and 
social activities who are engaged to give one or more courses 
for the special purpose of bringing students into direct con- 
tact with men who have made names for themselves in vari- 
ous forms of practical religious and social enterprises.’’ 


The faculty at the Evangelical Seminary, Naperville, has in- 
creased from three in 1919 to five full-time members at the pres- 
ent time. Kansas City Baptist Seminary reports since 1922 one 
addition to its full-time faculty, making eight, four additions to 
the part-time faculty, making twelve, two additions to its field 
force, making three. Total staff, twenty-five. Xenia Seminary, 
St. Louis, added a professor whose work in the Philosophy of 
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Religion and Applied Christianity represents for the most part 
an addition to the scope of the old seminary course. The North- 
western Lutheran Seminary, Minneapolis, reports the addition 
of a new professor this year in the Practical Department. 

The Iliff School of Theology has added a new department in 
the Philosophy of Religion offering courses dealing with the 
psychology of religious origins, philosophy of God in the great 
religions of the world, study of the atonement in the same, and 
three carefully worked-out courses on the relation of religion to 
philosophy, to ethics and to science. The President writes: ‘‘This 
in addition to the philosophical interpretation of the facts of the 
religious experience as revealed by psychology and religious tra- 
ditions and customs. This is our chief innovation in curriculum 
and is something more than innovation as you see—rather an 
addition to our teaching force.’’ 

The President of Transylvania College of the Bible says: 


‘“We have brought it definitely into our plan to add a man 
on Christian Sociology. It will be his distinct function to 
relate the social teachings of Jesus as applied to such modern 
problems as the labor problem, the race problem, immigra- 
tion problem, the world relationship problem, ete. It is our 
desire to turn out a ministry that will be more effective in 
the application of the social teachings of Jesus.’’ 


Dean Kern writes that in the Southern Methodist University 
School of Theology— 


‘‘The outstanding developments have been in the Depart- 
ments of Town and Country Church, and the City Church. 
We now have a full-time man in each of these fields, who 
are not only doing instruction work, but also developing 
considerable research in these fields. We have what, I think, 
I can without hesitancy say is the best rural laboratory to 
be found in any seminary in America.’’ 


Tue ACADEMIC PROGRAM 


Certain characteristics of the expanding program of the Amer- 
ican theological school are already apparent from the preceding 
section. New studies have found their way into the seminary 
curriculum, standards are being stiffened, more elective freedom 
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is being granted, training in practicum and seminar discussion 
groups are found where they were unknown five, three, or even 
two years ago. The pastoral clinic, the case method, the learn- 
ing to do by doing—forward steps in these directions are being 
taken by institutions of very different backgrounds and con- 
stituencies. Some of our correspondents have stated the ideals 
that they set before themselves and their institutions, and others 
state their experience in wrestling with difficulties. The point 
to be noted is the hopeful tone of these reports: 

The International Baptist Seminary at East Orange, N. J., 
says: 


‘“We have now had five years of experience and have dis- 
covered some of our weaknesses and some of our points of 
strength. I can say that our method is most satisfactory 
from the viewpoint of interracial fellowships here in Amer- 
ica, in progress in English, and understanding of our 
American life, as well as in the more distinctively Christian 
progress in the life of the students.’’ 


Dean Jacobs, of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadel- 
phia, writes: 


‘We have made some important changes in our curricu- 
lum and have still more in prospect. They are all based 
on a distinct theory of the seminary curriculum, and are a 
part of our effort to realize our ideal. Our theory is that 
the curriculum should be built around the Biblical courses. 
The Scriptures should furnish us with our organizing prin- 
ciple. That is our first assumption. Our second assump- 
tion is that the curriculum should begin with the concrete 
and proceed to the abstract, culminating in the study of the 
methods by which the abstract truth is to be applied to 
existing conditions. We aim to emphasize in the first year 
the historical and Biblical subjects, in the second year the 
systematic, and in the third year the practical. Our difficul- 
ties arise chiefly from the necessity of developing this scheme 
out of the old hit or miss curriculum. .. . 

‘‘During the six semesters our students are required to 
elect a total of 34 semester hours, 1s against a total of 69 
prescribed. In other words, one-thira is elective as against 
two-thirds prescribed. Electives are offered in all depart- 
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ments. The most popular electives are the exegetical and 
historical courses. 

‘** As yet we have not adopted a group-elective system for 
the reason that -ve have not found one that satisfies us. We 
are studying the possibilities, however, and shall adopt some 
such system within the next year. 

‘‘Our candidates for the degree of B.D. are required to 
take at least nine ‘degree courses’—heretofore the number 
has been twelve. Reduction was due to the fact that the 
courses were overcrowded and the seminar method was ren- 
dered difficult in consequence. We aim to make these 
courses genuine seminars.”’ 


President Mullins, of the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, sums up the curriculum ends and purpose of that institu- 
tion as follows: 


‘We are perfecting our courses in Church Efficiency, 
Sunday School Pedagogy, Biblical Theology and other re- 
lated subjects—at all points seeking to vitalize our courses 
of study to meet the needs of the modern world.’’ 


The new President at Iliff, Dr. Cutshall, enters upon his work 
with the hope of realizing this ideal : 


‘**For the next score of years I plan to give my thought 
and attention to practical synthesis of modern science and 
Christian gospel principles. I mean the actual setting up 
of theological education so as to conserve the age-long vital 
dynamic of Christian tradition and at the same time express 
the religious life in the latest common current scientific and 
philosophical conceptions. I believe that this synthesis is 
very much needed and that it already exists in the nature of 
being. It remains for us, through philosophy and our Re- 
ligious Education and psychology to achieve what already 
in reality exists.’’ 


HicHER STANDARDS 


A number of the seminaries are requiring more concentrated 
study. This principle has already been referred to in the in- 
sistence on more actual college work at Seabury and Colgate. 
At Buffalo, the DeLancey Divinity School reports the adoption 
of a four-year course, ‘‘changing from the usual three-year course 
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of seminary work.’’ Bezley Hall reports that its curriculum has 
been entirely revised and modernized : 


‘*A number of electives have been added to the course 
and we are at present engaged in a campaign to increase 
the endowment of the school, a first charge upon which will 
be the establishment of a chair of Religious Education and 
the offering of courses in that subject in all three under- 
graduate years. The school now requires sixty hours of 
Religious Education for graduation but we wish to make it 
possible for men to take one hundred and twenty, if they 
— and also for graduate students to specialize in this 

eld.’’ 


The Yale Divinity School has introduced far-reaching changes 
into its curriculum, raising the standards of scholarship and 
encouraging creative work. The traditional division of the 
School into five departments is abolished and from each student 
is demanded fifteen college units in specified study. New courses 
in psychology, sociology, labor problems and the principles of 
Christian philanthropy are to be stressed. Dean Brown sends 
in the following statement: 


‘“The departments that have obtained for years were or- 
ganized for ministers, for foreign missionaries, for religious 
educators, for social workers and for college teachers respec- 
tively. With their abolition all students will now qualify 
for thirty college units requisite to the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, fifteen units being compulsory, five units to be 
chosen in the field in which the student specializes and ten 
units to be free electives. 

‘‘To the traditional theological subjects there have re- 
cently been added a wealth of new subjects dealing with the 
application of Christian principles to the life of to-day. 
Such subjects are pressing in as the psychology of religion, 
the principles of religious education, Christian ethics, soci- 
ology, labor problems and the principles of Christian philan- 
thropy. : 

‘“We have attempted to devise a course of study which 
permits the student to concentrate upon a smaller number 
of subjects in each term, to lay less emphasis upon lecturing 
and note-taking and more emphasis upon training for in- 
dependent and creative work in the hope that by these meth- 
ods we may continue to do our part toward the solution of 
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the new and pressing problems confronting Christian work- 
ers everywhere.”’ 


The San Francisco Theological Seminary has made an im- 
portant change of policy. President Landon writes: 


‘‘One of the important changes of the past year has been 
the introduction of semester courses of two or more hours 
per week instead of the courses that heretofore ran one hour 
per week throughout the year. The only exception to this 
is a prescribed course in the English Bible, which the Fac- 
ulty thought the students should profit by every week in the 
year. We find the above plan pedagogically a great im- 
provement. 

‘We are also allowing a larger elective freedom than be- 
fore, especially in the senior year. Out of thirty-six units 
required of seniors, sixteen are prescribed and twenty are 
elective. This gives wider opportunity for specialization.’’ 


President Kyle, of Xenia, reports progress all along the line: 


‘*Within five years, chiefly within two years, our cur- 
riculum has been much extended and stiffened. Our method 
has for some time been the modern method of research, far 
away from the text-book method of olden days.’’ 


Some fundamental changes in the requirements for gradua- 
tion have recently been made at Garrett: 


**An attempt has been made to correlate more closely the 
several departments so as to produce the best results in the 
training of men for different types of religious work. . This 
has led to a change in our requirements for graduation. In 
the first place, we have outlined a certain number of basic 
requirements, and then have arranged our curriculum in a 
Group System, developed in the light of present day de- 
mands upon church and ministry.’’ 


The Biblical Seminary in New York makes the following cur- 
riculum statement : 


‘‘The curriculum has been arranged on the semester basis 
to correlate better with the academic standards. A complete 
department in social service with a two-year course has been 
added. The department of theology has been reorganized 
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in its courses in systematic theology to take advantage of 
the modern educational processes. This is accomplished by 
applying, successively, to the study of Christian Doctrine 
the historical, psychological, and philosophical modes of 
approach, under the professors of the subjects indicated. 
On a similar basis the Department of Religious Education 
has been arranged so that the first year is given to the sur- 
vey and study of fundamental principles in education; the 
second year to the psychological approaches and to teaching 
methods and devices; the third year emphasizes the history 
and philosophy of religious education. Additional profes- 
sors have been added in both departments, making possible 
smaller classes and more intensive work.’’ 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation reports the following: 


‘‘The development of the conception of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation as a religious university is leading to 
many gradual changes in organization and educational 
method. In making a generous gift a donor recently laid 
emphasis upon the fact that in the Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation schools are established for preparation for the various 
modern phases of religious work in addition to the ministry ; 
to the interdenominational character of this work; and to 
‘the spirit of the place, manifest alike in the students, the 
faculty and the trustees.’ It affects the granting of de- 
grees. The most notable change here is that two of the 
schools have decided to grant the degree of Master of Arts 
to those who have already the Bachelor’s degree from a col- 
lege or university and who do advanced work in the School 
of Missions or the School of Religious Education.’’ 


Boston Unwersity School of Theology reports successful ex- 
perience with the group system as follows: 


‘*Courses of study have been arranged here in five major 
groups (see catalogue): (1) The Pastoral Group, (2) The 
Educational Group, (3) The Missionary Group, (4) The 
City Church and Social Service Group, (5) The Rural 
Church Group.’’ 


MAKING THE ‘‘ ALL Rounp Man”’ 

It is interesting to see emphasis appearing in connection with 
what have sometimes been regarded as minor matters. McCor- 
mick is stressing some of the ‘‘big little things’’: 
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‘“These features of our work are preeminently at the front: 


(1) The care of the physical life of the students; each 
man receives a physical examination, records are 
made and recommendations given according to in- 
individual needs. 

(2) Special work in the writing of English is empha- 
sized. College graduates, from whatever institu- 
tions they may be, perhaps are lacking in the train- 
ing essential to exact literary form. In order to 
meet this need careful work with the individual is 
done, so that in all sermonic expression and in corre- 
spondence, language may be exact and fitting. 

(3) The department of Public Speaking has been given 
new and enlarged recognition to the end that there 
be clear and forceful utterance in the conduct of 
all parts of public worship.”’ 


Vanderbilt reports a new venture in the field of Applied Soci- 
ology—a course in Genetics, that is, a biological study of heredity 
and of hygiene and the laws of health as related to religious and 
social problems. The seminary counts this a very profitable 
addition to the regular work in sociology. 


Bonebrake reports that Public Speaking and Music Sight Read- 
ing are now required. Candler provides instruction in Voice 
Culture, both speaking and singing, by part time teachers. No 
credit is allowed but the voice work is required of all students. 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary says: 


‘“We have added to our already comprehensive curriculum 
a course called Biblical Introduction, which includes Bibli- 
eal Archeology and Geography, and courses in Elocution 
and Church Efficiency. A full graduate must have com- 
pleted satisfactory assignments in Comparative Religions, 
Christian Missions, Homileties, Christian Sociology, Church 
History, Church Efficiency, Sunday School Pedagogy, Sun- 
day School Methods, Biblical and Systematic Theology, 
Evangelism, Archeology, Biblical Geography, Public Speak- 
ing and Gospel Music. The whole plan of the seminary is 
based on the aim to fill every man’s measure full regard- 
less of his capacity.’’ 
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The Berkeley Baptist Divinity School offers six courses in 
**Religion and Art,’’ whose purpose is ‘‘to present the Chris- 
tian teaching of the world’s great paintings, sculpture, music, 
architecture and literature. The aim is also in part cultural.’’ 


Rochester is supplementing its formal training in Homiletics 
and the conduct of public worship by a new order of affairs in 
chapel services this year, an interesting description of which is 
furnished : 


‘The student body assembles in chapel on four days of 
the week. On Tuesday the meeting is conducted by a mem- 
ber of the Senior class. The assignment of responsibility 
is in the hands of the class itself. A more normal atmos- 
phere prevails in these services than in the critical test of 
the prescribed preaching and thus far a very high grade of 
spiritual power has been generated in these chapel talks by 
the Seniors. The meetings on Wednesdays are arranged 
by a committee of students representing every phase of the 
activities of the church in such lines as missions, evangelism, 
ete. On Thursdays, in accord with a custom of long stand- 
ing, the professors conduct the meetings in succession. Fri- 
day finds a service of an entirely informal character, which 
is begun by the announcement of a hymn on the part of 
the President, or someone else deputed by him so todo. The 
rest of the period is devoted to spontaneous prayer or tes- 
timony. This arrangement bids fair to accomplish much 
in the development of the spiritual life of the students and 
also to provide a challenge to the pulpit abilities of the stu- 
dents with less of the unusual and critical atmosphere which 
so often spoils the homiletie work in a seminary.”’ 


DEGREES 
While the exact content of seminary degrees as such, apart 
from the standing of the institutions conferring them, remains 
problematical, something akin to standardization of degrees is 
beginning to appear. 
The following statements give evidence of this: 


Colgate: ‘‘The B.Th., as granted by Colgate, is virtually 
an A.B. with a few theological options. Indeed, this degree 
is accepted for entrance into the graduate courses of Cor- 
nell, Chicago, Yale, University of Pennsylvania and others. 
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Besides this, a student having graduated with the B.Th. 
degree and applying to Newton or Rochester Theological 
Seminaries may complete their theological courses in two 
years, going in as middlers. Nothing yet has been done 
but it is very likely that the present B.Th. course will be 
either done away with altogether or will be changed so as 
to bring about the possibility of a student covering the Arts 
and Theological work in six years, acquiring the A.B. and 
B.D. degrees.’’ 


Evangelical: ‘‘Graduation from an accredited college is 
required for entrance into the B.D. course. A Diploma 
Course is offered to non-college graduates. A graduate 
course leading to the degree of 8.T.M. is also given. 


Biblical Seminary in New York: ‘‘ With reference to de- 
grees, students are now working towards degrees for Bache- 
lor, Master and Doctor of Sacred Theology.’’ 


Xenia Theological Seminary: ‘‘We have responded to an 
insistent demand for graduate courses for degrees. These 
are all pro merito. We grant no honorary degrees.’’ 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary: ‘‘We have 
adopted the plan of giving our full masters degree, that is, 
the regular three years course, only to men who bring an 
A.B. degree from a standard college. We no longer give 
this degree to men without the college degree. Our gradu- 
ate degree has all along had this requirement, along with a 
full standard Seminary degree. 

‘‘The Seminary grants four degrees. They are Th.G., 
Th.B., Th.M., and Th.D. The Th.G. is a two-year English 
course. The Th.B. is also a two-year course but requires 
Junior Hebrew and Junior Greek. Note also that the Th.D. 
degree requires a Th.M. degree or other equivalent degree 
and two years or sixty-four weeks of special study, thirty- 
two weeks of which must be resident study in this institution. 
Should the student elect to take one year of the two elsewhere 
in non-resident research work he may do so under the direc- 
tion of our faculty. A worthy thesis is also required.’’ 


Southern Methodist University: ‘‘The faculty has adopted 
a rule that a student must be formally admitted to candidacy 
for the B.D. degree, and such applications will be passed 
upon only at the end of the second semester’s work in the 
university. The purpose of this is to divert into other chan- 
nels men who give evidence during their first year of in- 
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ability to measure up to the academic standards for the 
Bachelor of Divinity degree. 

‘“‘The Board of Trustees last June authorized, upon rec- 
ommendation of our faculty, the conferring of a new degree 
—Master in Church Administration. This is a graduate de- 
gree open to A.B. graduates and limited to laymen. It is 
open alike to men and women. The purpose of the work is 
to prepare trained executives in the field of Church Ad- 
ministration. I attach hereto an outline of the requirement, 
which will give you, I think, an adequate conception of the 
range and purpose of this new work.”’ 


Union Theological Seminary (New York): ‘‘ Arrange- 
ments have been entered into with various departments of 
Columbia University by which students primarily enrolled 
in the Seminary may become candidates for higher degrees 
(M.A. and Ph.D.) to be conferred by the university. The 
degree of Ph.D. in the Philosophy and History of Religion 
is offered in cooperation with the department of philosophy 
in Columbia University. Seminary students may fulfill 
residence requirements for this degree by taking courses 
either in the Seminary or in the University or in both; work 
on the dissertation may be under the direction of Seminary 
professors; the examinations are conducted by a joint com- 
mittee representing the Seminary and the department of 
philosophy. By a similar arrangement, the degrees of M.A. 
and Ph.D. are offered in cooperation with Teachers College, 
in the field of religious education. Candidates for these 
degrees include in their programs courses both in the Semi- 
nary and in Teachers College. 

‘The Seminary no longer offers the vocational diploma. 
Instead, the requirements for the degree of B.D. have been 
modified so that the candidates may select as a field of major 
interest the particular form of religious leadership for which 
they wish to prepare, and the subject of their thesis may be 
a problem for investigation within this field. 
a an Seminary offers also the degrees of S.T.M. and 


It is a notable fact that the Baptist seminaries report the ad- 
mission of women—not only to classes but in some instances to 
degree courses. 

The Newton Theological Institution says: 
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‘‘In educational development the expansion in Religious 
Education takes precedence. Within five years a full de- 
partment has been organized, a two-year course for women 
leading to M.R.E. has been arranged, and two classes have 
been graduated.”’ 


The Kansas City Baptist Theological Seminary, with the affili- 
ated Training School for Women, reports: 


‘*The three-year courses in the Women’s Training School 
are being pushed, instead of two; the change is being gradu- 
ally made.’’ 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary states that 


‘‘While the charter of our school does not admit women 
as regular matriculates, women have free access to our class- 
rooms and are given credits for their work. Our female 
students number around 250 each year.”’ 


The Berkeley Baptist Divinity School says: 


‘*A step forward has been taken in the further develop- 
ment of the women’s department. A Dean of Women has 
been appointed and a commodious house has been acquired 


for women students. 

‘‘The curriculum has been recently changed by the intro- 
duction of courses especially for women on ‘Women’s Ac- 
tivities’ and ‘Women as Religious Workers.’ ’’ 


A New ApproacH TO AN Op TASK 


The seminary officers, almost without exception, report mani- 
fold changes, more or less profound, present and prospective, in 
method as well as content of the curriculum. It is as if, after 
a long period of comparative tranquillity, the tide of interest had 
turned and fresh breezes blowing across the swift, ofttimes tur- 
bulent currents of modern life, were filling the sails of a strong, 
seaworthy vessel and bidding her launch out fearlessly upon the 
mysterious deep. In many instances seminaries introducing im- 
proved methods of ministerial training have quickened their old 
seminary program. One senses a new earnestness in striving 
for contacts with life, human and divine, and a determination 
to meet definitely established needs into whatever channels they 
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may lead disciples of a Master who distrusted no path merely 
because it was untrodden. The new wine has broken the old 
bottles, as nature always intends it shall. If life is not station- 
ary, neither is the gospel. Indeed, the gospel of the abundant 
life should be ‘‘ecotemporary as a river or an electric current,’’ 
as someone has concisely put it. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary has stated the case very 
clearly : 


‘‘The most significant development in the curriculum is 
the introduction of the Case or Project Method into the 
work of the Practical Department. The use of this method 
in the graduate schools of Law and Medicine is well known. 
The principles of Social Case Work, as it has been carried 
on in the field of practical philanthropy, have been wrought 
out through long experimentation, and need only to be 
modified in such ways as will adapt them to use in the work 
of the preacher and pastor. The example of the Psycho- 
pathetic Hospitals in utilizing the work of social service 
investigators suggests the way in which the work of the 
church in the ‘cure of souls’ is to be rendered more intelli- 
gent and effective. The Seminary has followed the lead of 
other lines of education in making these changes in its cur- 
riculum, not recklessly, but with a pioneer spirit of adven- 
ture in the field of theology. 

‘‘For some years the course in Principles of Preaching has 
been taught by the use of cases rather than through text- 
books or lectures. In 1924 a book entitled ‘‘Principles of 
Preaching’’ by President Ozora S. Davis, was published by 
the University of Chicago Press. The case method is here 
used for the first time in the field of preaching, so far as 
we know. 

‘*The next field into which the method has been extended 
is so called ‘Pastoral Theology.’ The course in Pastoral 
Case Work was first given in the spring quarter of 1924, 
after two years spent in preparation. The response by the 
students was most generous and excellent progress was made. 
Material was secured and technique developed. The course 
has been given a second time in the quarter just closing. 
From this time on we expect that all students will be trained 
for pastoral service by the actual handling of reported eases, 
and thus in point of technique their work will be standard- 
ized to that of doctors, lawyers and social workers. 
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‘‘Beginning with the autumn quarter of 1924 the course 
in Church Organization was changed to the case method. 
The students were definitely assigned to the study of par- 
ticular church organizations. The Roman Catholic, Jewish 
and Christian Science organizations were embraced in this 
study. The reports are of permanent value and the method 
is being continued this year. 

‘‘The extension of this method into the Department of 
Religious Education will be carried out more fully as the 
resources become available, through the survey work of the 
Seminary’s new Research Associates.’’ 


The same general plan is now operating at Rochester: 


‘‘Already there has been a gratifying development of 
student pastorates, which are being carried on in close re- 
lation with the faculty. The definite cooperative appren- 
ticeships noted above are a step further in the direction of 
securing practical training in the work of religion for the 
students. Those who are serving churches as student pas- 
tors are organized in what is known as ‘The Student Pastors’ 
Association.’ This group meets at least twice a month at a 
luncheon conference. Different members of the faculty are 
invited to sit with the conference from time to time and to 
counsel with the students. The assignment of students to 
the several pastorates which become vacant during the year 
is in the hands of a joint committee of students and 
faculty which cooperates with the church groups in this 
matter. About 40 per cent. of the students are active as 
pastors of the smaller churches in the vicinity of the Semi- 
nary. 


At Newton supervised ‘‘practice’’ is meeting with a very 
cordial response : 


‘A special feature of our Religious Education work here 
we consider unique. It is the cooperation between the Re- 
ligious Education Department of the Seminary and the First 
Baptist Church of Newton. Seleeted students are appointed 
to positions on the ‘Church Staff.’ In this way they gain 
much experience in practical work in the Bible School and 
Church Administration. They receive a small stipend for 
their services, and the pastor considers that the church re- 
ceives much better service than from a single salaried as- 
sistant.’’ 
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Newton also reports a general revision of the curriculum ‘‘on 
the most approved pedagogical standards. Every problem and 
program in the departments of Homiletics, Religious Education 
and Social Science and Service is considered against a back- 
ground of history and Biblical study, and all departments are 
carefully correlated.’’ 


President Evans says: 


‘‘The chief thing significant in our work at Crozer is the 
endeavor of the Professor of Religious Education to super- 
intend the actual work of our students who have regular 
charges. Every student who is a pastor is required to meet 
the professor weekly for private consultation concerning the 
problems of the field.”’ 

The changes at the Northern Baptist Theological Seminary in- 
volve English work in the General Epistles and First Century 
Christianity, Biblical Theology, an additional year of Public 
Speaking, Parliamentary Law, Sacred Music, a doubling of the 
work in Christian Pedagogy, additional work in Missions, a 
trebling of the work in Evangelism, the substitution of General 
Science for Biology in order to give the non-college men some- 
thing of a view of scientific principles, and for the first time a 
Director of the Practical Activities of the School. 


Lancaster reports its curriculum ‘‘almost completely recon- 
structed. The emphasis has been shifted from Systematic Theol- 
ogy to Old and New Testament work and Practical Theology.’’ 

Statements such as those just given are almost without excep- 
tion accompanied by exposition of the present curriculum and 
almost as inevitably by a description of newly developed courses 
in Religious Education, Missions—rural, city, foreign—and 
Social Case Work. A few typical reports are presented here for 
their suggestiveness and practical interest. 


ReEuicious EpucaTIoNn 


Courses in Religicus Education and Missions vie with each 
other in popularity but the former appears to be mentioned the 
more often; not infrequently the two merge in the immediate 
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application of theory to practice. So President Kimmel, of the 
Evangelical Theological Seminary, says: 


‘*Our curriculum has been completely revised during the 
last four years. A Department of Religious Education has 
been created and practical courses, adapted to meet the rap- 
idly changing needs of both the city and the rural church, 
have been added. The work of the regular professors is 
supplemented by special lectures and addresses, twelve to 
fifteen in number each winter, by leaders and specialists in 
various fields of church and institutional work.’’ 


At Bonebrake, the break with the past is quite definite : 


‘‘Comparing to-day’s catalogue with that of three years 
ago, I find that we are now offering four more courses in 
the Department of Religious Education and seven more 
courses in the Department of Missions than then. In the 
senior year we offer as an elective Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ology (Problems and Methods of Modern Missions), The 
Church in Rural Communities and Its Problems or Develop- 
ing the Church in Urban Communities. Beginning with this 
year Hebrew after two ten-week terms of required work be- 
comes an elective. This is the first time since 1871 that so 
little Hebrew has been required.’’ 


' Lancaster reports on this point as follows: 


‘‘Four courses are offered in Religious Education. A 
course is given on the History of Religions, the History of 
Missions, and on a Comparative Study of the Faith and 
Order of the Churches. Several courses have been added on 
the Teachings of Jesus. Indeed, the social aspects of Chris- 
tianity are stressed in every department.’’ 


” The Susquehanna University School of Theology reports im 
provement in its course by allowing larger credits in Religious 
Pedagogy and Sociology. 
At Dubuque, a Department of Religious Education has been 
organized, in which courses are given both in Principles and 
Methods of Religious Education. In preparation therefor, all 
seminary students are required to take at least six semester hours 
in psychology in the college of liberal arts. Under the auspices 
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of this department a school for lay workers has been organized 
for community service. 

President Mackenzie reports that the Hartford School of Re- 
ligious Education has not only changed its name by using the 
word ‘‘Education’’ instead of ‘‘Pedagogy,’’ but that it has de- 
cided to raise to a higher point the requirements for entrance. 
Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Education will be re- 
quired henceforth to have had at least two years of college train- 
ing and to take at least two more years in the School of Re- 
ligious Education. 


The modern church, like the church of the Middle Ages, finds 
that truth-in-action has peculiarly penetrating power. More 
and more attention is very properly being given to religious 
drama by the seminaries. 

Rochester reports that 


‘‘There is a constant endeavor and purpose in the shap- 
ing of the curriculum to provide that type of course which 
will deal with the changing life of the age. For a long 
period courses in Social Christianity, Missions, the Psychol- 
ogy and Philosophy of Religion, Religious Educational 
Method and the like have supplemented the biblical, histori- 
‘eal and theological courses. All of these, both prescribed 
and elective, are constantly undergoing modification in ac- 
cord with developments in these fields. The newest venture 
in this line is somewhat extra-curricular in the field of 
pageantry and dramatization. The Departments of Old 
Testament and of Religious Education are during this year 
undertaking a project in this new sphere of interest with the 
senior class.’’ 


Auburn has been notably successful in the development of a 
distinct School of Religious Education, which is now in its fifth 
year, and from an enrollment of four has grown to forty-three, 
of whom twenty are new students. President Stewart writes: 


‘*Probably the most significant thing that we have done 
has been our cooperation with the Federal Council of 
Churches in putting on a Summer School of Religious 
Drama and the incorporation of a course in Religious 
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Pageantry in our School of Religious Education. Both of 
these events have taken place in this past year. In both 
1924 and 1925, the Summer School of Religious Drama met 
with most gratifying success for a new venture. Our course 
in Religious Pageantry is a stiff and thorough course which 
is proving popular with our students.’’ 


The Berkeley Baptist Divinity School reports that 


‘*In the Department of Religious Education new courses 
have been added in Religion and Art, Stories and Story 
Telling, and Religious Dramatization.’’ 


That comparatively modern institution—the week-day school 
of religious education, or its adaptation, the Vacation Bible 
School, offers an excellent clinic for training seminary students. 
The Pacific School of Religion thus describes its experience: 


‘*Our school has been largely instrumental in creating in 
Berkeley a model institution for week-day religious educa- 
tion. There is an interdenominational board which manages 
this school system, the funds being derived from all the lead- 
ing denominations. Seven or eight centers have developed, 
one of which is organized and manned by divinity students 
of the Pacific School of Religion. It is probably the most 
difficult center of all—the one which the board hesitated to 
undertake because of its obvious difficulty. We are now in 
our third year with this center and in it are included half 
as many children as are found in all the rest of the centers 
put together. It proves to be an ideal means of training 
students preparing for careers in Religious Education. ”’ 


Foreign Missions 


Already many references have been made to this topic. It is 
of so great importance, however, that it deserves a paragraph of 
its own, and a few extracts from valuable letters must be set 
down here. 

President Mackenzie calls attention to the interchange between 
the Theological Seminary and the Kennedy School of Missions, 
both integral parts of the Hartford Foundation, and says: 


‘*We have an unusually rich opportunity for the study of 
the religions of the world under experts from the point of 
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view of practical missionary Christianity. We have among 
the best collections in America of Arabic and Chinese litera- 
ture, and are gathering together collections bearing upon 
India, Africa, Japan and other mission fields.”’ 


The Berkeley Baptist Divinity School reports: 


‘*A Department of Missions and Comparative Religions has 
been established with six required and eight elective courses 
listed. The required courses are: The Missionary Task of 
the Church, The Making of a Missionary Church, The Tech- 
nique of Foreign Missions, The History of Missions, Immi- 
gration and The City. The elective courses are: Missions 
and Current World Movements, The Non-Christian Relig- 
ions, Policies and Methods in Home Missions, Racial and 
National Relations in the Light of Christianity, Christianity 
in China, Present-day Missionary Problems, Christian Work 
in Special Mission Fields and Introduction to the History 
of Religion.”’ 


McCormick reports the return of Professor Cleland B. McAfee 
from a year spent lecturing in Asia, which has brought a dis- 


tinectly increased foreign missionary atmosphere. Many semi- 
naries are using missionaries on furlough or men who have been 
obliged to return to America from the foreign field for health 
reasons in presenting the challenge of the un-Christian world. 
Vanderbilt is typical of this class: 


‘In the field of Comparative Religion and Missions, we 
are supplementing our work by the use of qualified mission- 
aries on furlough. One of our own B.D. graduates on his 
second furlough from China is giving a course on the Chris- 
tian Movement in China. We shall have later in the year 
a special course on the Christian movement in Latin America 
by another of our graduates who has spent from ten to 
twelve years in educational service in Brazil. And we shall 
probably have a third course on Mission Service in Moslem 
Lands by one who has served for a term as a teacher in the 
American University at Beirut. We are convinced that 
these courses not only give us the study of Comparative 
Religions from the literature of the religions, but especially 
the comparative study from the point of view of the present- 
day life in the lands where these religions prevail.’’ 
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San Francisco Seminary writes: 


‘*Our greatest change of the past year has been the erec- 
tion of an entirely new Department of Missions. We have 
taught Missions here before, but now for the first time have 
a well endowed professorship. The Reverend Merle K. 
Heicher, formerly a missionary in Japan, was called to this 
chair and inaugurated September 17. In addition to the 
usual courses in Missions he will give special attention to 
individual preparation for the mission field and to courses 
for missionaries at home on furlough. This department now 
occupies the same place and dignity and importance in our 
curriculum as the other departments. ”’ 


The Divinity School of the University of Chicago as a result 
of the recent endowment gifts reports that it is ‘‘about to develop 
a number of new undertakings in the way of research in the 
various fields of interest, particularly in missionary education.’’ 
And so with many others. This new emphasis on Missions 
augurs well for the church both at home and abroad. 


EXTENSION COURSES 


A large number of seminaries offer short courses in the sum- 
mer or provide facilities for local laymen and laywomen who 
desire to benefit from the knowledge and specialized training so 
temptingly at the door. Lancaster is a good example of this 
community service: 


‘‘For four years a successful Summer School of Theology 
has been conducted for ministers and laymen in the month 
of July. On the faculty there usually were three or more 
men from other seminaries or universities, and one or two 
men from our own faculty. For several years a school of 
Religious Education for lay workers in the city and sur- 
roundings has been conducted by members of the faculty 
apart from the regular work of the seminary.’’ 


The School of Theology of the Southern Methodist University 
is doing a similar service and offering correspondence courses. 
The Dean writes: 


‘“We have inaugurated a special Winter Short Term 
Course for the benefit of pastors and Christian workers who 
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are unable to get away from their duties for a longer period. 
The work is offered during the month of February and lasts 
for three full weeks with recitations daily. The work is 
offered by the regular members of the faculty, and is cred- 
ited for University credit. The courses are in the field, 
mainly, of Religious Education, Bible and Church Adminis- 
tration. The purpose of this move is to expand the range 
of the University’s influence into wider circles. 

‘You may be interested also in the development of what 
we call the Extension School for pastors. It is not academic 
work in the sense of being credited for a degree, but is of- 
fered to serve a wide constituency with courses conducted by 
carefully supervised correspondence. In this work the 
School of Theology cooperates with the church boards, but 
all work is carried on under our direction and supervision, 
and instruction is handled in the main by our faculty.’”’ 


The Biblical Seminary in New York reports that its Extension 
Work has had a normal increase. The Correspondence Depart- 
ment has developed both in numbers and in quality of work. 
The Dean says: 


‘*More than two-thirds of the Correspondence Department 
have one or more collegiate degrees and are doing a high 
class of work. 

‘‘The summer schools have approximated one hundred 
each year, with special emphasis en study of the English 
Bible. These sessions have been well attended by pastors 
and directors of religious education. 

‘*This last year a new feature was developed at Silver Bay 
on Lake George, where presidents and professors of colleges, 
universities and seminaries came together for conference and 
study, with special emphasis on group functioning in relig- 
ious education and Christian activities.’’ 


The Newton Theological Institution is very active in this diree- 
tion. This is the statement of their program: 


‘The Institution keeps in close contact with the churches 
not only through individual members of the faculty who go 
about but also by means of participation in the annual sum- 
mer school of methods at Ocean Park, Maine, where more 
than a thousand picked delegates from New England Bap- 
tist churches gather for intensive study, and through a bien- 
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nial conference at the seminary with the official boards of 
the six New England state conventions. ’’ 


Rochester and the Pacific School of Religion report that they 
find the seminary bulletin a valuable source of contacts with 
alumni and friends. Rochester states that the counterpart of 
this is: 


‘*A series of lectures by men of outstanding prominence 
as teachers or ministers, as well as some by men in the pro- 
fessions and in business, whose life and words will render 
the task more clearly defined in the minds of the students. 
A series of lectures during the current year by ten such 
speakers is an earnest of what the seminary purposes to do 
for the undergraduates. ’’ 


The Pacific School of Religion is the first institution (and the 
last) to mention service by Radio. President Swartz says: 


‘‘We are planning to meet the innumerable demands made 
upon us for extramural work. As a beginning in this direc- 
tion we are just about to undertake broadeasting two periods 
per week in Religious Education, the first period being given 
to content and the second to method. This work is being 
done for the benefit of Sunday School teachers of the whole 
western coast. The station is KTAB, of Oakland, which is 
one of the two most modern radio installations of California. 
In the direction of extension we also have been conducting 
for several years an annual Pastoral Conference meeting in 
the latter part of January and running between Sundays. 
We bring to this Conference speakers of international repu- 
tation and we invite ministers of all denominations. . The 
evening program is open to the public and the largest audi- 
toriums of Berkeley are inadequate to seat the audiences. 
We have from two to four hundred ministers in attendance 
during the sessions and in this way we are able to give an 
intensive, stimulating and technical program which is be- 
coming more and more valued by men in the active pastorate. 

‘*For about two years we have been publishing a quarterly 
bulletin which is a new departure for this School and which 
has acquired a wide circulation throughout the coast states.’’ 


The modern theological school by precept and example, here 
a little, there a little, seeks to serve. With the Apostle Paul, it 
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would be all things to all men if by any means it might win them 
to the fullness of Christ. It would obtain for itself and impart 
to its students the more and more abundant life. 

That there is a growing solidarity among theological schools 
is apparent. At the Semi-Centennial Celebration of Vanderbilt 
University in October, there was held a conference of Southern 
seminaries. The secretary of the gathering writes: ‘‘There was 
unhesitating judgment on the part of the representatives of the 
seminaries present that it would be altogether valuable for us to 
have an organization of the Theological Schools of the South, 
and have frequent meetings for conference and consultation. I 
believe the sentiment ran quite favorably toward at least an 
annual meeting. ”’ 
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